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Have Our Schools No Friends? 


During the past few years, instances have multiplied which 
indicate that there are people in our country who look with great 
disfavor upon our schools and the work which is conducted therein. 
While the enmity very frequently was particularly directed against 
those schools in which the German language was used or taught, 
there is sufficient evidence to show that in many cases it was not 
only the language, but very often also the religious instruction 
that was peculiarly obnoxious to such persons. Hence the attacks 
during the past, and even during the present time, made secretly 
and openly upon our schools. 

Thirty years ago our schools were similarly attacked in IIli- . 
nois and Wisconsin, and for a time these attacks were partly 
successful. At that time the Lutherans were fully aroused to the 
dangers which threatened their religious liberties, and in no un- 
certain terms they demanded justice, with the result that the 
obnoxious Edwards Law and the Bennett Law were repealed, and 
laws more sensible and just were enacted in their stead. 

It is therefore not new, and it ought not to be surprising, 
that our schools find disfavor with those persons who are generally 
antagonistic to religious instruction, and especially and specifically 
to the thorough religious instruction which is imparted to the 
pupils in our Christian day-schools. There have always been 
such persons in the past, there are such persons now, and there 
always will be such persons in the future. 

Knowing this, it is refreshing to learn that there are many 
persons, not necessarily Lutherans, who are by no means preju- 
diced against our schools, and who fully recognize the excellent 
work done in them. This is attested to by the fact that many, 
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very many of our schools are given the same credits and the same 
privileges as the pupils coming from the public schools. And the 
number of accredited Lutheran schools is constantly increasing 
in all parts of our country. School authorities have learned to 
appreciate that children coming from our schools have a peculiar 
something in their character which, as a rule, makes them faithful, 
obedient, and willing to learn, and principals and teachers have 
gladly welcomed them to their classes. 

During the past year further evidence that fair-minded, un- 
prejudiced persons are ready and willing to recognize the merits 
of our school-system and the ability of our teachers is found in 
the fact that in a number of States our teachers have secured 
State teachers’ certificates. 

In seven different States, committees that have waited upon 
the educational authorities of the respective States, and presented 
their credentials, have received uniformly courteous recognition. 
In not a single case has the slightest hostility been reported. 
In three States, after examination and investigation into the 
merits of the applications, the teachers have secured certificates. 
In the other four States the applications are still pending. 

The registrar of our Concordia Teachers College, who is in 
constant communication with the educational authorities of the vari- 
ous States as well as with the registrars of a number of colleges 
and universities, finds in all the correspondence in which informa- 
tion is requested or required the greatest courtesy shown. The 
accommodating spirit displayed makes it a pleasure to meet the 
educational authorities, and te communicate with them. 

It seems peculiar, or rather it does not seem peculiar, that 
those persons who have an insight into the workings of our schools, 
who have examined them, who have given them certificates of 
accreditation, whe have passed favorably upon the qualifications 
of our teachers, and who of non-Lutherans are best qualified to 
decide upon the merits of our educational system in elementary 
branches, are ready to recognize the value of our schools and the 
qualifications of our teachers, while those who have not this knowl- 
edge are ready to persecute, to attack, and to destroy an institu- 
tion because of bigoted prejudice. We Lutherans are often termed 
bigoted and narrow-minded; but how must a fair-minded person 
characterize those who seek to destroy as an evil that which is 
good, but which they, because of bigotry and ignorance, believe to 
be an evil? 
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It behooves us all as Lutherans to educate those in our own 
circles as well as those foreign to us as to the value of the educa- 
tion, both religious and secular, given in our schools. Let us 
watch over our schools, vigorously defend them, and — let us not 
forget — earnestly pray for them! M. 


The Eli Fathers of the Present Age. 


God said to Samuel concerning Eli, the ancient priest of 
Israel, 1 Sam. 3,13: “For I have told him that I will judge his 
house forever for the iniquity which he knoweth, because his sons 
made themselves vile, and he restrained them not.” Eli knew 
that his sons were living lewd and licentious lives, and still he 
did not restrain them, and for this reason he was_ severely 
chastised. 

What is the actual meaning of the words, “He restrained them 
not”? The Revised Version translates these words: “He frowned 
not upon them.” True, he reasoned and expostulated with them, and 
gently reproved them, but “he restrained them not.” This was 
not enough. The sins of his sons were flagrant and called for 
stronger measures. He should have rebuked them very sharply 
by exerting his authority and by putting these sons of Belial out 
of the priesthood. But no! he was too indulgent, too fond ° 
a parent, —he was criminally weak, and this caused his neglect 
of parental duty. 

What was the consequence, since God’s righteous anger always 
is kindled, burning fiercely against parents neglecting their duty 
towards their children? The consequence was that the sons of 
Eli were killed, the ark was taken, “and when Eli heard that the 
ark of God was taken, he fell off from his seat, backward, by the 
side of the gate, and his neck brake, and he died, for he was 
an old man, and heavy.” 

An investigation of the conditions of the homes of our Ameri- 
can families — Christian families not excepted — will reveal that 
there are many Eli fathers who indulge their sons and daughters 
in open folly. The Bible declares that disobedience to parents and 
overthrow of authority and discipline in the family will be one 
of the outstanding features or marked characteristics of the last 
days before the Judgment. We are seeing such conditions pre- 
vailing in our days. The “perilous times” have come. And if we 
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look for the source of this evil in the world, we may directly trace 
it to the Eli fathers who neglected their parental duty. 

These dreadful conditions in the world will grow in the same 
measure as religious training will vanish. If a young girl who 
has had no thorough religious training marries and becomes a 
mother, she will be deficient in the matter of sound judgment; 
she will not, know the first principles of religious training laid 
down in Scripture, and therefore will be incapable to educate her 
offspring. And as to the father, who is the head of the family 
and king in his own household, he often shirks his duties, excusing 
his shortcomings in this respect by pleading want of time on 
account of too much business. They follow the example of the 
Shunamite father, who was in the field with his reapers, and 
who, when implored to care for his little boy, who came to him 
sick and erying, “My head!” simply replied, “Carry him to his 
mother.” He thought he was too busy to attend to such trifling 
matters. In like manner, too many fathers at the present day 
neglect their children, simply turning them over to the care of 
the mother. 

Abraham did not act like that. Of him the Almighty says: 
“T know him that he will command his children, and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord.” 

Parents should be taught to restrain their children from in- 
dulging in evil passions of every description. Often petted and 
spoiled children may be seen raging with angry passions and even 
treating with indignity those who gave birth to them. If ever 
parental authority should be exercised and the rod of correction 
should be used, this is the time; for indulgence of violent passions 
has proved the ruin of many. 

Parents should realize that their children have immortal souls. 
Their souls will outlive the splendor of the sun and the luster of 
all the stars which decorate the lofty arch of heaven. Their 
souls will live forever, either in happiness or in misery, either as 
angels of light or as spirits of darkness. And to the parents more 
than to any other person in the world has been committed the 
power and the duty of leading the child to its Savior. The parents 
are the pilots that must direct the course of their children’s lives, 
and the guides who must point out the right path according to 
God’s command: “Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.” Experience teaches 
that the impressions received in early youth are most enduring 
and the earliest impressions a child receives from its parents are 
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seldom blotted out. How pitiable is, therefore, the case of such 
children whose parents do not restrain them from wickedness, nor 
show them the way of righteousness. 

_ What an enormous responsibility rests upon all fathers and 
mothers! How will they be able to give a proper account of their 
children on Judgment Day if they are like Eli, simply a joke to 
their children, if they do nothing more than wink at their evil 
deeds? If they do not even frown upon their sons and daughters 
when they depart from the ways of God, they will bring the wrath 
of God upon themselves and their children because of their toler- 
ance of evil. And if we Lutherans allow these conditions to enter 
into our families, and then do not even send our youth to a Chris- 

_ tian day-school, what will the next generation be? A terrible 
reaction is certain to come in this country and in our Church 
if the family institution and the training in the Christian day- 
school continues to be ignored as it now is by many. W. C. K. 


A Course in Grammar. 


Diagrams according to the Modern Grammar. 


Tue Nowy. 

Discuss the noun. Anything that can be seen, felt, heard, 
smelled, or tasted is a noun. Have members of the class name 
examples. This part will cause very little difficulty. 

Very soon, however, abstract nouns will be mentioned. Dis- 
cuss the idea of abstract noun. Show that abstract nouns are 
“abstracted,” or drawn, largely from adjectives. Show, too, that 
abstract nouns are not “things” in the ordinary sense of the word. 
They might be called “thought-nouns.” The abstract noun is not 
the thing; it is something which we “draw off” from the adjective. 
Show this by numerous illustrations; as, 

happy — happiness glad — gladness 
old — age long — length, ete. 

Show, too, that abstract nouns are “abstracted,” or taken, 
from verbs; as, 

prepare — preparation educate — education, ete. 
Write 25 adjectives on the board, and have the class form the 


proper abstract nouns from these. Assign further 25 adjectives, 
including a few verbs, and have the class form the proper abstract 
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nouns for the next lesson. If one lesson is not sufficient, have 
another lesson written. 

For a final test assign a paragraph or two from the Third 
Reader, and have the class write in columns all the common and 
all the abstract nouns. 

THE PRONOUN. 

Discuss the definition. Show that the pronoun is used in 
place of the noun. Write on the board the following sentences 
to make this clear: 

John studies the lesson. The chair is broken. 
He studies the lesson. It is broken. Ete. 

Call attention to the relative pronouns, but do not devote 
much time to these. They will occur again later. 

Select from the Reader a lesson containing a large number 
of pronouns. Have the class read the paragraphs, and for each 
pronoun substitute the proper noun. ‘They will soon discover 
that every pronoun is used in place of some noun. Have them 
write sentences containing pronouns, and then the same sentences, 
substituting a noun for the pronoun. 


THE VERB. 


. Diseuss the definition. Show that verbs are “do-words. 
Show that they denote action. Show also by numerous examples 
that most of the verbs denote action. Have the class suggest 
a large number of verbs. 

After this is clear, show that some verbs do not indicate 
action, but merely condition. Illustrate this by mentioning such, 
as, Js, was, were, shall be, may be, ete. For the present call one 
kind of verb “action-verb” and the other “a verb of condition.” 
Have the class select the two kinds of verbs from a lesson in 
the Reader. 

Assign some sentences from the Grammar or the Reader, and 
have the pupils select the verbs of action and the verbs of con- 
dition from these. It may be necessary to review the lesson 
several times. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


Discuss the definition of Subject and Predicate. It is not 
necessary for the class to learn the definitions by heart. Show 
the importance of the verb. It is the one part of speech that 
cannot be omitted from the sentence. Have the class attempt to 
form a sentence without a verb. They cannot do so. Have them 
form a sentence with the verb and some noun or pronoun. They 
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will find that no other word is so essential as the verb. Show 
that it usually forms the predicate. 

Show that verbs of action are complete, and may form the 
predicate alone. Illustrate this at length with a number of verbs 
of action. ' 

Show that verbs of condition are not sufficient to form the 
predicate alone, and that there must be a completing word. Call 
this completing word at once the Complement. 

Write examples on the board, showing that the complement 
may be different parts of speech. Thus: 


happy 
here 


late 
The boy is 4 a coward 
good 
he 
in school 
Show now by a diagram that the subject and the predicate 
are written on a line: subject first and then the predicate, and 
show that the subject is separated from the predicate by two short 


vertical lines. Thus: 
John |j runs 
When there is a verb of action, this is the form of diagram. 
When the verb is a verb of condition, the verb alone will not give 
good sense or a complete thought. We must add a complement. 
Illustrate this by a number of examples. Thus: 
Mary || is 
I 


Show that this does not make complete sense. We must add 
some word to complete the thought. Have the class suggest such 
words. They will readily find “good,” a “girl,” “happy,” ete. 
Now complete the sentence by adding one of the words sug- 
gested. Thus: 


Mary || is \ good 
I 


or, 
Mary || is \a girl 


Show that, when there is a complement, this is separated 
from. the verb of condition by a slanting line. This must always 
be drawn in the diagram; it indicates a complement. If one 
or the other members of the class suggest an adjective modifier 
(as “a” in the foregoing example), ignore its value for the present, 
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and use only the word which is the complement. Do not give any 
reasons for doing so, nor give any detail. 

Now try to discover subject and predicate from some para- 
graphs in the Second or the Third Reader. (Use the Second 
Reader preferably, as the sentences in the lessons are well adapted 
for the purpose. If no Second or Third Readers are available, 
simple paragraphs from some other book must be taken.) Have 
the class understand thoroughly that the verb must be found first. 
Every sentence must contain a verb, and it is essential that the 
class understand this at the very beginning of the work. When 
the verb is determined, draw the base-line of the diagram, and 
write the verb on this line with the two short vertical lines which 
are to separate it from the subject. Thus: “The frog lays eggs.” 

|| lays 


When the verb (the predicate) is discovered, have the pupils 
in each instance ask “who or what,” followed by the verb. The 
answer will be the subject. Thus: “Who or what lays?” Answer: 
“Frog.” This is now written in the diagram, thus: 

frog lays 


When verbs of condition are found, the complement must be 
discovered, placed in the diagram, and separated by the slanting 
line. Then the question “who or what” must be asked. 

Have the class write their own sentences at first, and show 
subject and predicate in a diagram; finally assign a paragraph 
from some simple reading-lesson. 

It will soon be discovered that the pupils will select parti- 
ciples and infinitives as predicates, because such forms of the 
verb greatly resemble the verb. It is therefore necessary to have 
a very large number of simple sentences discussed, so that the 
pupils are very familiar with the simple form of the verb. Even 
when this is done, the members of the class will not always dis- 
eriminate carefully between the verb as predicate and the par- 
ticiples and the infinitive as modifiers. 

Show the difference between participles and infinitives and 
the predicates as well as it may be done at this stage. It is best, 
however, not to attempt too much, as it may take too much time. 
Show that the verb as predicate makes sense with the subject, 
while the participle and the infinitive do not. Thus: 


1. John runs. 3. John to run. 5. Birds to sing. 
2. Birds sing. 4. John running. 6. Birds singing. 
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Sentences 1 and 2 make good sense with the subject. Sen- 
tences 3, 4, 5, and 6 do not. Although the word after the subject 
in each of these sentences resembles the verb, it does not make 
good sense. It is not necessary to attempt to show the value of 
the participle or the infinitive. Show merely that it cannot be 
used as a predicate with the subject to make good sense, and 
therefore it is not a real verb, 

If further work in this direction is desired, the differences 
in the various forms may be shown in the following manner. 
Note the following sentences: 

1. The broken chair fell. 2. The screaming children played. 


Note that the subject in sentence 1 is “chair,” and the predi- 
_ cate is “fell.” In sentence 2 the subject is “children,” and the 
predicate is “played.” Both “broken” and “screaming” resemble 
‘verbs, and seem to have verb value. Yet it is plain that they 
are not predicates, but merely tell the kind of chair and children. 
Even when we transpose the sentences, the predicate value of the 
verb is clear, and the adjective value of the participle is apparent. 
Thus: 


1. The chair, broken, fell. 2. The children, screaming, played. 


A mechanical point that may be useful to tell the class is 
that participles are very often set off by commas, while the verb 
as predicate is rarely so separated from the subject. There will, 
even when these explanations are given, still remain the difficulty 
with the past participle, thé form of which is often identical with 
the past tense of the verb. When these cases occur, it is best 
to accept them for the time being as predicates, and to wait until 
the class has advanced sufficiently to take up this form in detail. 
Present participles and infinitives, however, should not be accepted 
as predicates, as they do not make good sense with the subject. 


THE OBJECT. 


Show that the object can only follow a verb of action and 
never a verb of condition. Show and illustrate by. short sentences 
the difference between the object and the complement. Thus: 


Dogs || eat 


Dogs || are 


Show that “Dogs eat” may be a complete thought, and make 
good sense, while “Dogs are” must have a complement before the 
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thought is complete. Even though “Dogs eat” is complete in 
itself, we may add some word to show what the dogs eat, namely, 
“Dogs eat meat,” in which the word “meat” shows that the action 
of eating rests on meat. When verbs of action are used in this 
way, the word upon which the action rests is called the object. 

When exercises are given in which the object is to be deter- 
mined, it is again necessary to select the verb first and place it 


on the base-line: Thus: 
Dogs eat meat. 


|| eat 
When the verb has been found, the question, “Who or what 
eats?” must invariably follow, so that the subject may be deter-, 
mined. This is then written in the diagram, thus: 
Dogs || eat 


To find the object, another question must invariably follow. 
This question must be so framed that the subject and the predicate 
are used with the words “whom or what.” Thus: “Dogs eat 
whom or what?” This will give the object as the answer, which 
is then written in its proper place in the diagram, and separated 
fram the predicate by a short vertical line. Thus: 


Dogs || eat. meat 

A large number of simple sentences must be shown, so that 
the class familiarizes itself with the questions which must be 
asked. After some practise, subjects, predicates, and objects should 
be selected from simple paragraphs. (Paragraphs from the Second 
or the Third Reader should be selected for this work, as the 
sentences are usually simple.) 

It will soon be discovered that the pupils will have difficulty. 
They will select adjectives, adverbs, and other words as objects. 
Call their attention again and again to the fact that the object 
is a noun or a pronoun, or something used like a noun. If after 
a time errors are still made, this need not deter one from taking 
up the work with the adjective and the adverb. When these parts 
of speech are taken, subject, predicate, and object must in all cases 
be determined, so that we may write the modifiers in their par- 
ticular places in the diagram. ° This work will give much review 
to the work done up to this stage. 

A difficulty encountered by the pupils in determining the 
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object is the position of the complement after a verb of condition. 


In the sentence, 
The man is a coward, 


the pupils in asking, “Who or what is?” wilt find that the word 
“coward” apparently answers the question properly as the object. 


Although they have been taught that a verb of condition requires . 


a complement, they are misled by the answer to the question. 
If the pupils make this error often, it is a good plan to call 
attention to the fact that, when the complement is a noun or 
a pronoun, the complement is the same person or thing as the 
subject, while the object. is a different person or thing. (Reflexive 
pronouns, as: “I hurt myself,” ete., must not be mentioned at 
this stage.) 
Show this by numerous examples. Thus: 


. Mary is a teacher. (Complement. ) 

. My father is a grocer. (Complement. ) 

. He is a gentleman. (Complement. ) 

. John is a good skater. (Complement. ) 

. The dog is an animal. (Complement. ) 
Ete. 


Show that in each of these cases the complement and the 
subject are the same persons or things. Show now by numerous 
examples that the object is a different person or thing from the 
subject. Thus: 


1. Harry ate the apple. (Object. ) 
2. The merchant sold hats. (Object. ) 
3. The dog ate the bone. (Object. ) 
4. Jane wrote the lesson. (Object. ) 
5. The boy has a top. (Object. ) 


Show that in these sentences the object is something entirely 
different from the subject. Have the class suggest other sentences 
containing complements and some containing objects, until the 
distinction is quite clear. Some of the sentences should be 
diagramed. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 


Supplement the definition of the adjective by telling the class 
that adjectives are in nearly all cases added directly to nouns, 
as, The small boy, The good girl, etc., to tell the kind of thing 
or which one, as, This book, ete. It is called “ad”-jective. Call 
the attention of the class to the syllable “ad.” It is “added” 
toa noun. Later show that the adjective is often added indirectly 
to nouns and pronouns as predicate adjective, which they have 
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learned to recognize as the complement of an incomplete verb 
(verb of condition). 
Have the class suggest short sentences containing adjectives, 
and show where the adjectives are written in the diagram, thus: 
The little girl broke the doll. 


Review the work of the subject, predicate, and the object 
by having the, pupil find first the verb, placing it in the diagram, 
then the subject by asking, “Who or what broke?” placing the 
subject in the diagram, and finally, “girl broke whom or what?” 
thus determining the object. When subject, predicate, and object 
are written in the diagram, dispose of the adjectives. Show the 
class that the adjectives are “added” to the noun by joining them 
by means of a line to the base-line, thus: 


girl || broke | doll 


Then show that the adjectives are written on lines joining 
the vertical line which is joined to the base-line, thus: 
girl || broke | doll 
The |! the 
little 


Illustrate this by a number of sentences, until the pupils 
have absorbed the idea of the adjective’s belonging to the noun 
or being added to it. In the case above they may be told that 
“The” tells which girl and which doll is meant, and “little” tells 
the kind of girl. Do not neglect to show that, while there are 
very many adjectives which show the kind, there are also many 
which show which thing is meant, as, this hat, those boys, many 
girls, ete. These, of course, are all added to the noun. 

After the class has become fairly familiar with the adjective 
when added to the noun directly, show that there are sentences 
in which the adjective is not added directly to the noun or thé 
pronoun. These adjectives follow the verbs of condition and are 
used as the complement. For instance: 

John is sick. 


Show that this word “sick” tells us how John is, or the kind 
of John, namely, a “sick” John. Show that although we may 
say, “Sick John is,” the sentence as it now stands does not make 
good sense; as there is no complement. Call attention to the idea 
that while we may use the adjective as a direct modifier of John 
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before we can properly add modifiers, we must have a sentence 
expressing a complete thought and giving good sense. The predi- 
cate is of vital importance in the sentence and absolutely neces- 
sary, while the adjectives as modifiers are not. It therefore always 
is necessary to determine subject, predicate, and object before 
adding the modifiers in the diagram. 

When the idea of the complement as qualifying the subject 
indirectly is grasped, show that this is indicated in the diagram 
by a slanting line, pointing to the subject. It is not advisable 
at this stage to have the pupils learn that this is called the predi- 
cate adjective (because it is a part of the predicate). Let them 
imbibe the idea that it tells the kind (wherever this is the case), 
and is an adjective which qualifies a noun or a pronoun indirectly. 
Show also that the complement, too, may be added to a pronoun 
in this way indirectly. Thus: 

He is foolish. 


This means that “he,” a pronoun, standing for some noun, 
is described, and that “he” is “foolish.” Ordinarily we do not 
add adjectives directly, as it does not seem correct to do so. Thus: 

The diligent she works. 


The class will readily ‘see this. 

Have the class form sentences containing adjectives, and then 
diagram the sentences. They must write sentences containing 
adjectives added directly to the nouns, and also adjectives added 
indirectly, as complement, and diagram them. 

Finally have them select simple sentences from the Second 
Reader, and diagram these as a final test. If this is too difficult 
for the first test, let them select sentences from the Grammar. 


THE ADVERB. 


Discuss the definition. Show that it consists of the syllables 
“ad”-verb. Show that it is added to a verb, to show how, when, 
or where something is done. It is sometimes called a how-when- 
or-where word. Write a short sentence on the board. 

Henry sings. 

Have the class suggest how Henry sings, when he sings, and 
where he sings. The answer will be an adverb. The pupils may 
give a prepositional phrase to show “where,” but for the present 
they must be told that an adverb is one word only. This will 
eliminate the prepositional phrase. Show that in the diagram 
the adverb is “added” to the verb under the verb, just as we 
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wrote the adjective under the noun in the sentence. Have the 
class suggest a sentence containing an adverb, and diagram it. 


Thus: 
The horse died to-day. 


horse || died 
| The |! | to-day 


Have the class construct sentences containing subject, pred- 
icate, adjectives, and adverbs, and diagram the sentences. Ten 
sentences are sufficient. In the next lesson have as many as pos- 
sible write the diagram of one sentence on the board. These 
diagrams must be corrected, and attention called to the various 
errors. Insist that the predicate be written in the diagram first. 
Then the question “who or what?” with the verb, followed by the 
subject and the verb with the question “whom or what?” This is 
necessary as review, as some of the pupils will continually find 
difficulty in discovering subject, predicate, and object. 

When the class is familiar with the adverb as modifier of the 
verb, its use as a modifier of the adverb and the adjective must 
be shown. At this stage of the pupil’s progress he may be told 
that when an adjective is added to a noun or a pronoun, or an 
adverb to a verb, we say that they are “modifiers.” The class 
ought to know that the use of the adjective and the adverb is 
a modifying one. 

Show by a sentence that the adverb may modify a verb vari- 
ously to show time, place, and manner. This may be done by 
developing the sentence. Thus: 


The sick horse died. 
The sick horse died here. 
The sick horse died here yesterday. 
The sick horse died here yesterday suddenly. 


In the diagram the adverbs would appear thus: 
horse || died 
The || here 


sick yesterday 


suddenly 


Now show that the adverb may be added to an adverb or an 
adjective also. Use the same sentence to show this: 
The sick horse died here yesterday very suddenly. 
Call attention to the fact that “very” is added to “suddenly” 


to tell “how” suddenly. As suddenly is an adverb and very is an 
adverb, also, one adverb modifies another adverb. 
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Now show that an adverb may also be added to an adjective. 
Again use the same sentence: 
The very sick horse died here yesterday very suddenly. 
Show that in this sentence, “very” is added to the adjective 
“sick.” The diagram would show this thus: 


horse |; died 


The || here 
sick yesterday 
| very suddenly 


| very 


It will be seen that the adverb in the one case is a modifier 
. of an adverb, and the other is a modifier of an adjective. Have 
the class construct five or more sentences with all these parts, 
and show them in a diagram. Continue the work in a final test 
by having the pupils diagram sentences (easy ones from the 
Second or the Third Reader) showing all parts studied thus far. 


(To be continued.) M. 


Short Cuts in Arithmetic. 


Short cuts were formerly much more used in business than 
now. The various mechanical devices for saving time and energy, 
such as adding machines, computing scales, interest tables, etc., 
make the use of short cuts unnecessary. A good accountant of 
fifty years ago had at his command numerous short methods for 
finding interest, discounts, ete. To-day a glance at his tables 
shows him at once the results of long computations. 

- Has the short cut a place in school? Opinions, as usual in 
such questions, differ. All. are agreed that in the lower grade no 
short cuts should be taught. The majority of teachers are willing 
to give the short cut a place in the upper grades. 

It is a mistake to teach many short cuts. A few well-drilled 
and often used will prove of real help. Unless the possibility for 
a short cut is at once recognized, it is of little value, as the time 
spent in looking for the opportunity to use a short cut will 
neutralize the time saved by it. 

In the following the most useful short cuts are shown. Let 
the teacher select those that appeal to him. 


= 


Short Cuts in Arithmetic. 


I. MULTIPLICATION. 

1. To multiply a) by 10, 100, or 1,000, add one, two, or 
three 0’s to the multiplicand. If the numbers are decimals, re- 
move the decimal point one, two, or three places to the right. 

b) By 5, add a 0, and divide the result by 2. 

c) By 50, add two 0’s, and divide by 2. 

d) By 25, add two 0’s, and divide by 4. 

e) By 125, add three 0’s, and divide by 8. 

f) By 250, add three 0’s, and divide by 4. 

2. To square a number ending in 5: Multiply the number 
of tens by one more than itself, and add 25: 

(85)? = 8090 = 7200425 = 7225 
(75)? = 5625 

3. To multiply two numbers whose tens digits are the same, 
and whose units digits add to make 10: Multiply the tens digit 
by one more than itself, and add the product of the units digits: 
73X77 = 70 80 = 5600+ 21 = 5621. 

56X54 = 3024 
51X59 = 3009 

4. To multiply by 11, e. g., 11 2435. 

Write 5 for the right-hand figure, add 5 and 3 for the next 
figure, 3 and 4 for the next, 4 and 2 for the next, and 2 for the 
fifth figure — 26785. This short cut becomes puzzling when the 
two digits add together more than 9, as in 115678. 

5. To multiply by any number between 12 and 19, e. 4., 
13 X 24356. 

Add a 0 to the multiplicand to multiply by 10 and add to 
that number 3 times the original. 


243560 = X10 
73068 = 
316628 


To multiply a number by 15, add 0 and half the new number, 
@. gu, 2435X15. 
24350 = «10 
12375 = 


36725 


II. Divisions. 
To divide a) by 10, 100, 1000. 
Cut off one, two, or three digits from the right side of the 
dividend. If the dividend is a decimal, move the decimal point 
one, two, or three places to the left. 
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b) By 5. Cut off one digit and multiply by 2. 

c) By 50. Cut off two digits and multiply by 2. 

d) By 25. Cut off two digits and multiply by 4. 

e) By 125. Cut off three digits and multiply by 8. 

f) By 250. Cut off three digits and multiply by 4. 

g) By any number with one or more 0’s at the end, e. g., 
20, 300, 5,000. 

Cut off as many digits from the dividend as there are 0’s in 
the divisor, and divide. 

18 —— 894 remainder. 
2(000) | 36 (894) 


III. Fractions. 
To add two fractions with a unit numerator: */s+'/:. 
Add the denominators for the new numerator and multiply 
them together for the new denominator. 
Voth 


This short cut may also. be used when both numerators are 
the same */«+*/;, Add the denominators and multiply by 2 = */e. 
Add the denominators and multiply by 3=“/«. 


1. Multiplication. 
To multiply by 
a) add one 0 and divide: by 4. 

12*/:, add two 0’s and divide by 8. 
c) 16°/:, add two 0’s and divide by 6. 
d) 14*/;, add two 0’s and divide by 7. 
e) 66°/s, add two 0’s and multiply by */s. 
To multiply by ‘ 
a) .5, divide by 2. 

b) .25, divide by 4. 

c) .12’/2, divide by 8. 
d) .33°/s, divide by 3. 
e) .16°/s, divide by 6. 


2. Squaring Numbers Ending with */:. 
Multiply the number by the next higher number and add ‘/:: 
(8°/2)? = = 72/4 
10 
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. 3. Division. 
To divide 
a) by 12'/:, cut off two digits, or move the decimal point two 
places to the left, and multiply by 8. 
b) by 33's, cut off two digits and multiply by 3. 
c) by 16*/:, cut off two digits and multiply by 6. 
d) by 14°/;, cut off two digits and multiply by 7. 
To divide 
a) by .5, multiply by 2. 
b) by .12’/: or .125, multiply by 8. 
ce) by multiply by 3. 
d) by .16*/:, multiply by 6. 


IV. Parts. 
The aliquot parts can be used in many ways to shorten arith- 
metical processes. 
Find the cost of 25 th at $.12'/: each. $.12'/s is ‘/s of a dollar. 
25 X$'/s = = $3'/s 
Find 16*/s per cent. of $600. 
16*/s per cent. is '/« of $600 = $100. E. H. E. 


Nature Study. 


Eyes, Ears, and Beak of the Hen. 


The hen’s eyes are placed at the side of the head so that she 
cannot see the same object with both eyes at the same time, and 
thus she has the habit of looking at us first with one eye and then 
the other to be sure she sees correctly; also the position of the 
hen’s eyes give her a command of her entire environment. All 
birds have much keener eyes than we, and they can adjust their 
eyes for either near or far vision much more effectively than we 
can; the hawk, flying high in the air, can see the mouse on 
the ground. 

There is a wide range of colors found in the eyes of birds; 
white, red, blue, yellow, brown, gray, pink, purple, and green are 
found in the iris of different species. The hen’s eye consists of 
a black pupil at the center, which must always be black in any 
eye, since it is a hole through which enters the image of the object. 
The iris of the hen’s eye is yellow; there is apparently no upper 
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lid, but the lower lid comes up during the process of sleeping. 
When the bird is drowsy, the little film lid comes out from the 
corner of the eye and spreads over it like a veil. 

The hearing of birds is very acute, although the ear is simply 
a hole in the side of the head in most cases, and is more or less 
covered with feathers. The hen’s ear is like this in many varieties, 
but in others and in the roosters there are ornamental ear-lobes. 

Since the bird uses its arms and hands for flying, it has 
been obliged to make other organs take their place, and of their 
work the beak does its full share. It is well to emphasize this 
point by letting the children at recess play the game of trying 
to eat an apple or to put up their books and pencils with their 
‘arms tied behind them; such an experiment will show how 
naturally the teeth and feet come to the aid when the hands 
are useless. 


The hen feeds upon seeds and insects which she finds on or 
in the ground; her beak is horny and sharp and acts not only 
as a pair of nippers, but also as a pick as she strikes it into the 
soil to get the seed or insect, after having already made bare the 
place by scratching away the grass or surface of the soil with 
her strong, stubby toes. The hen has no teeth, nor does she need 
any, for her sharp beak enables her to seize her food; and she 
does not need to chew it, since her gizzard does this for her after 
the food is swallowed. 


The duck’s bill is broad, flat, and much softer than the hen’s 
beak. The duck feeds upon water insects and plants; it attains 
these by thrusting its head down into the water, seizing the food 
and holding it fast while the water is strained out through the 
sieve at the edges of the beak; for this use a wide, flat beak is 
necessary. It would be quite as impossible for a duck to pick 
up hard seeds, with its broad, soft bill as it would for the hen to 
get the duck’s food out of the water with her narrow, horny bill. 


Both the duck and the hen use their bills for cleaning and 
oiling their feathers and for fighting also; the hen strikes a sharp 
blow with her beak, making a wound like a dagger, while the 
duck seizes the enemy and simply pinches hard. Both fowls also 
use their beaks for turning over the eggs when incubating, and 
also as an aid to the feet when they make nests for themselves. 

The nostrils are very noticeable and are situated in the beak 
near the base. 


Drawing. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Why does the hen turn her head first this side and that 
as she looks at you? Can she see an object with both eyes at once? 
Can she see well? 

2. How many colors are there in a hen’s eye? Describe the 
pupil and the iris. 

3. Does the hen wink as we do? Has she any eyelids? 

4. Can you see the film lid? Does it come from above or 
below or the inner or outer corner? When do you see this film lid? 

5. Where are the hen’s ears? How do they look? How can 
you tell where the rooster’s ears are? 

6. Do you think the hen can see and hear well? 

7. What kind of food does the hen eat, and where and how 
does she find it in the field or garden? 

8. How is her beak adapted to get this food? If her beak 
were soft like that of a duck, could she peck so hard for seeds 
and worms? 

9. Has the hen any teeth? Does she need any? 

10. Compare the bill of the hen with that of the duck. What 
are the differences in shape? Which is the hardest? 

11. Note the saw teeth along the edge of the duck’s bill. Are 
these for chewing? Do they act as a strainer? Why does the 
duck need to strain its food? 

12. Could a duck pick up a heh’s food from the earth, or the 
hen strain out a duck’s food from the water? 

13. For what other things than getting food do these fowls 
use their bills? 

14. Can you see the nostrils in the bill of a hen? Do they . 
show plainer in the duck? Do you think the hen can smell as 
keenly as the duck? 

15. What other birds do you know whose bills are specially 
adapted for getting their food? — Canadian Teacher. 


Drawing. 


Place a box without a cover straight in front of you, and so 
that you can see partly into it. You know that the far edge is 
exactly the same length as the near one, and yet the vertical lines 
that represent the far corners, though they measure between them 
the whole of the back edge, do not measure all of the front edge, 
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and there is a decided convergence of the lines from the front 


corners to the back ones. 


Follow this convergence to the point 


where the lines would meet, if produced, and you will discover 
it to be on a level with your eyes. (Fig. 1.) 


Zl 


| 


Fig. 1. 


Take a box with a cover, place a smaller object on it and 
observe the convergence of the sides towards the smaller object. 


(Fig. 2.) 


Fig. 2. 


Now see if you can observe this convergence without the help 
of the open top or the smaller object. (Fig. 3.) 


Fig. 3. 


Do you notice how much shorter the objects appear when 
viewed from front to back than they really are? Try to express 
this accurately in your drawing by using pencil measurement to 


decide proportions. 


| 
| 
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Draw from objects resembling the cube placed straight in 
front: books, boxes, baskets, ete. 
Fig. 4 is a iain in rendering. 


The illustrations were taken from Prang’s Drawing Books. 


Cine neue deutide Rechtihreibung. 


Die deuticdhe Regierung beabjichtigt, mit der 

aud) eine Reform der deuticen Rechtidhreibung gu verbinden. Bon 
berufenen Fadleuten, auc) aus der Schweiz und Hjterreich, hat in 
der legten Nanuarwode cine Konjereng iiber die Frage der Verein- 
fachung der deuticden Rechtichreibung ftattgefunden, deren Ergebnis 
die Annahme eines Planes war, der dem Reichsjdhulausiduss befite- 
wortend cingereidht murde. 
\ Wieder jtanden fich die alten Gruppen der Redhticdhreibler gegen- 
iiber, die Anbhanger der und der Lauttrenen Sdjrei- 
bung. Unter Fiibring von Dr. Sarragin, dem Vorfiger de3 deutichen 
Sprachvereins, blieben die Befiirworter einer Reform der Redht- 
jchreibung nach dem Grundjag der lauttreuen Schreibung Sieger. 

Niemand Hat erleicdterter aufgeatmet iiber den Bejchluss 
Die deutjide Lehrerichajt; denn die Lehrer waren bei dem bis- 
herigen verworrenen 3ujtand der deutiden Redhtidhreibung haupt- 
jachlich dic ,Leidtragenden”. hatten die planlofe, folgewidrige 
Sehreibung mit ihren zahllojen ausgefliigelten Regelden und Wus- 
nahmen der Sugend einzupaufen. Die bisher beftehende Rechtjdret- 
bung ijt weit davon entfernt, die ,,gejchidtlid) Gewordene” 3u jein. 
Sie ijt durd) Bufall und Willfiir entitanden. Niemand. als die Lehrer 
fonnen beffer beurteifen, weld) ungeheure Berjdwendung an Kraft 
und Beit, aljo aud) von VolfSsvermigen, die Taujende von Stunden 
bedeuten, die 3ur Einpaufung der Redhtidhreibung notig waren, und 
wieviel frifdhe Sugendfraft jahrelang geddet wurde und widhtigeren 
Dingen nuglos verloren ging. Die wefentlidjen YMnderungen, die 
der befiirwortete Plan enthalt, gibt Dr. Sarrazin in einem Wrtifel 
de8 ,Lofalangeigers” folgendermagen an: 


/ . 
Fig. 4. 
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i-Laut joll ftets durch ein einfaches i begeicnet werden: 
 Brif, Libe, blib, trib, Wfademi, Manir, Barbir, alle Zeitworter auf 
iren, wie ftudiren, regiren ujf. Das Dehnungs-h ijt iiberall gu be- 
jeitigen (womit iibrigenS 1901 jdon der Anfang gemacht wurde); 
ebenjo da8 nach r und t, fo dak man jechreibt: Stal, Sal, samen, 
anlich, jarlich, faren, naren, felen, ir, irig, More, wol, one, Stul, 
jiiren, Gebiiren ujw.; ebenjo Ratarr, Rabarber, Ninogeros, Kate- 
drale, Katete, Teater 

/Beiterhin joll die Verdoppelung der Selbjtlaute grundjaglid 
wegfallen und nur in dem einen oder andern Wusnahmefall bejtehen 
bleiben, wenn fie Unterjdeidung von gleicdlautenden Wortern 
aus als unbedingt notwendig erfannt wer- 
den follte. Mit gleidhem Borbehalt foll jtatt ai nur ei gejchrieben 
werden. 

»Der £-Laut wird nur durd f, der 3-Laut nur durch 3 begeichnet, 
aljo Ufazien, Nagion, Pazient, Rarafter, Kolera. Statt wird Ff 
gefchrieben (wie die andern Yiitlautverdoppelungen), fo.daR das bis- 
herige Regelden fiir die Silbentrennung (Saf-fe) entfallt. 

die drei Laute £8, £8, 3, tritt iberall der Buchftabe x ein. 
Wie Gere, jo man Cidere, Geware, (jekt Dar, 
War ujw. 

wluch die drei f-Laute (f, ph, v) werden, wo fie wie fF gejproden 
werden, nur mit f gefdrieben: faterlich, Bater, Feilcen, fergcihen, 
vorteil, Fogel, Fotograf, Fosfor ujw., jo daR der Buchftabe v in 
deuticdhen Wortern wegfallt und je nach der Wusjprace durc) oder 
w erjegt wird. 

/Was im aduberen Schrifthild am ungewohntejten an- 
muten diirfte, ijt die vorgeidlagene Vejeitigung der Grokbuchjtaben 
bei den Dingwortern. Cie follen im wejentliden nur beibehalten 
werden im Sakanfang und bei Berjonen-, Orts- und Landernamen, 
vielleidht nod) in wenigen bejtimmten Xusnahmefatlen.” 

Die Rechtidreibung bejtimmt das Wortbild. Diejes, gedructt 
vder gefdrieben, ijt das uns Befannte, Altgewohnte und hat dadurcd 
»Semiitswert” fiir uns. Ynderung des Wortbildes jtirt uns, 
uns als etwas Neues ab und erregt anfanglic) unvillfiirlid 
unjern Widerfprud, bis uns das neue Wortbild allmabhlicd wieder 
gur Gewohnbheit geworden ijt und wieder Gemiitswert erlangt hat. 
Dr. Sarragin gibt nun eine ,,flaffijde” Brobe in der geplanten neuen 
Redhtidreibung als ,Rojtprobe”, aus der fich jeder iiberzeugen moge, 
ob die vielerfeits ausgejprodjene Befiirdtung Grund hat, dah wir 
unjere Lieblingsdidter und -jdhriftiteller demnacdhjt faum nod) ver- 
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Nod) cine Wusfprache itber Coeducation. 


jtehen fonnten. Er hat dazu das Selbjtgefprad aus dem 4. Wufgug 


von ,Wilhelm Tell” gewablt: 

Durch dife Hole gaffe mus ev fommen, 

fiirt fein andrer weg nad) Kiifuadht — 
bir 

follend’ ich’s. 
ftig. 

Dort der holunderftraud) verdirgt mic 
im, 

fon dort herab fann in mein pfeil er- 
langen, 

DeS weges enge weret den ferfolgert. 

Mach’ deine rechnung mit dem himmel, 
fogt! 

Gort muft du, deine ur ijt abgelaufen. 


Di gelegenheit ijt giin- 


lebte und harmlos — das ge- 

twar auf deS waldes tire nur gerichtet, 

meine gedanfen waren rein fom mord. 

Du hajt aus meinem friden mic) her- 
aus 

Gefehrefit, in girend drachengift haft dit 

Di mild) der frommen Ddenfart mir fer- 
wanbdelt, 

jum ungebeuren haft Du mich getwint.— 

Wer fic) des findes Haupt gum jekte, 

der fann aud) treffen in das her} des 
feinds. 


Di armen findlein, di unfduldigen, 

das treue tveib muf ich for deiner wut 

bejdhiigen, Landfogt. Da, alS ich den 
bogenftrang 

anjog; alS mit di hand erjitterte; 

alg Du mit graufam teufelijder 

mich z3wangft, haupt findes an- 
zulegen;; 

al id) onmidtig flehend rang vor dir: 

Damals gelobt’ id) mir in meinem in- 
nern 

mit furdtbarm eidfdwur, den nur Gott 
gebirt, 

Dak meines nadhften fchufjes erftes gil 

dein herg fein follte. Was ic) mir gelobt 

in jeneS augenbliffes hillenqualen, 

ift cine heil’ge fculd, ic) will fie galen. 


Du bift mein herr und meines faifers 
fost, 

Doc) nicht der faifer hatte fic) erlaubt, 

du. Gr fandte dic) in dife Lande, 

um recht zu fpreden — ftrenge8, Denn 
er jiirnet —, 

Doc nidt, um mit der mbrderifcen Luft 

Did) jedeS greuelS ftraflos gu erfrechen; 

cin Gott, 3u ftrafen und ju raiden. 


fich die Dicdhtung in diejer Form act Tage lang taglic 


ein- oder jiweimal laut vorliejt, der wird darin am neunten Tage — 
ijt gehu gegen 3u wetten — nichts Ungewohntes mehr emp- 
finden und jeinem Schiller in der neuen Redhtidjreibung diejelbe Liebe 
und Treue bewabhren, mit der er dem ,alten’ Dichter gugetan war.“ 
(Mimerifa.) 


Nod cine Ausfpracde iiber Coeducation in unjern hiheren 
Lehranftalten. 


I. Sollte die Synode Lehrerinnen ausbilden? 
1. Griinde, die dafiir jpreden. ne 
a. Gemeinden ftellen unausgebildete Lehrerinnen an. €8 ware 
dod) in jeder Hinficht befjer, wenn die Synode den Gemeinden fpegiell 
fiir unjere Sdhulen vorgebildete Lehrerinnen jtellte. 
b. Die Lehrernot ijt grok und wird nicht durd) die beiden Lebhrer- 
jeminare, die Lehrer ausbilden, gededt. 
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ce. Diefer Vangel wird vorausjictlid bleiben, und deswegen 
jollte die Synode Lehrerinnen ausbilden, um dem Mangel absubelten. 

d. eignen jid) jehr wobl fiir die unteren Grade. 

2. Bedenfen bei Ausbildung von Vehrerinnen. 

a. Die Gefahr droht, daB die. weiblicen Lehrfrafte die mann- 
lichen verdrangen, bejonders weil fie billiger 3u haben jind. Die 
jegigen Lehrerjeminare wiirden vorausfidtlicd) weniger Ziglinge be- 
fommen. 

b. Wertiger Lehrer wiirden ausgebildet, und die Gemeinden 
nuiften und wiirden aud) Lehrerinnen fiir die Hdheren Grade an- 
ftellen. 

c. Die oberen Grade eignen jic) weiblicde Lehrfrafte weniger 
_ als mannlice, bejonder$ bei den Rnaben, weil fie weniger 
und Wutoritat haben. 

d. fonnte eintreten, was in den offentliden Schulen jo be- 
flagt wird: einmal, dak die mannlicde Jugend verweiblicdt wird, 
und zum andern, daB wir wenige Lehrer bebielten, die das Schulamt 
gu ibrem Lebensberuf machen wiirden. Lehrerinnen, bejonders die 
jiingeren, jehen Sdhulehalten doc) nur als einen Ttbergang an. 

e. Der Lehrer ijt auch auerhalb der Schulzeit von griperem 
Mugen die Lehrerin: Organijt, als Sefretar ujw. 


II. Wie finnte die Aushildung von Lehrerinnen gejdjehen? 


1. Muf einer nur fiir weiblihe Boglinge be- 
tedneten Anftalt. 

Dafiir jpricht: 

a. Der Kurjus ohne auf mannlide Ziglinge ein- 
gerichtet werden. 

b. Mande Gefahren, die “coeducation” mit fic) bringt, fal- 
fen weg. 

ce. ES ijt leichter, Disziplin 3u halten. 

Dagegen jpricht 

a. der Roftenpuntt, wenn ein neues Vehrerjeminar erridtet wer- 
Den foll. Dies wiirde fojtipielige Gebaude, Cinridtung und ein 
neues Lehrerfollegium bedeuten. 

(Dies wiirde wegfallen, wenn eine der jegigen Wnjtalten in ein 
Lehrerinnenjeminar umgewandelt wiirde.) 

b. Die Gefahr droht, dak Tiberproduftion an weibliden Lebr- 
fraften die manuntlichen verdrangen wiirde. 
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Su weldem Teil des Gottesdienftes ift das Chorlicd ju fingen? 


| 2. Die Musbildung finnte auf cinem der jest 
bejtehenden Lehrerfeminare gujammen mit den 
mannlidgen 3iglingen gefamebhen. 

Dafiir jprict folgendes: 

a. Dies wiirde geringere Koften verurjaden. 

b. Die Musbildung der gufiinftigen Lehrfrafte wiirde cinbheit- 
lider werden. 

ce. Hier Lliecke fic) die Wusbildung weiblider Lehrérafte bejdran- 
fen, indem die der weiblicen Soglinge leichter bejtimmt wer- 
den fonnte. 

Dagegen jprecden 

a. Die Gefabren Zujammenlebens beider 

b. erjehwerte Wufjicht und Dis3iplin. 

Su bedenfen ijt ferner: Selbjt wenn die Madden nicht im 
Suternat bleiben joflen, waren immerbin notiq: mehr Lebhriadle, als 
jegt 3ur BVerfiigung jteben, cin Verjammiungslofal, in welchem fich 
Die Madden in den Paufjen aufhalten fonnten, mehr Pianozimuner 
1d wenigitens cine neue Lehrfrajt. 

Wiirde die Synode an ein Ynternat fiir Madchen denfen, jo 
fame 3u obigem nod) hingu ein bejonderes Wohngebaude mit einer 
die Auificht fiihrenden Matrone. 


Ya weldem Teil de3 Hffentliden Gottesdienftes foul das 
Chorlied gejungen werden? 


Sn obiger Frage wird vorausgejest, dah ein Chor in der Orts- 
gemeinde bejteht und gewihnlid) auch im dffentlichen Gottesdienft 
mitwirft. Da mup betont werden, die Hauptaufgabe 
de$ Kirdhenchors nicht etwa darin bejteht, dah er bei jedem Gottes- 
dienjt ein Chorjtiic oder gar mebrere jingt. Werdings hat mander 
eine jolce Wuffajjung und ijt wohl geneigt, den Chor der Bflicht- 
vernadlaffiqung 3u befduldigen, wenn das Gingen eines Chorliedes 
dann und wann unterbleibt. Es gibt leider aud) noch) Chore unter 

uns, deren Dtitglieder der Meinung find, fie brauchten feinen aftiven 
Teil am Gottesdienjt 3u nehmen, wenn fein Chorlied in demjelben 
gu fingen ijt. 

Die Hauptiadhe im mufifalijden Teil des lutherijden sffent- 
licen Gottesdienftes ijt und bleibt der Gemeindegejang. Demijelben 
find in der Gottesdienjtordnung beftimmte, widhtige Stellen guge- 
wiejen. Er joll durd fein Chorlied, Solo oder Orgelftiié verdrangt 

oder in den Hintergrund gejdoben werden. 
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Gerade in der Leitung de3 Gemeindegejanges, jowohl im Sin- 
gen der Chorale al3 aud der Rejponforien, bejteht die Sauptaufgabe 
de3 Lutherijden Kircdendors. Erfiillt er diejelbe piinftlich, regel- 
magig und mit Lujt und Gifer, jo recjtfertigt er damit jein 
Bejtehen und verpflidtet Pajtor und Gemeinde jum Tanf. Rann 
er Daneben nod) etwas beitragen Verjdonerung der Gottesdienjte 
durch jelbjtandiges Wuftreten im Singen von Chorliedern, Solo3, 
Duetten ufw., jo ijt das jebr lobenswert und mit Danf anjunehmen. 

Su weldhem Teil des Gottesdienjtes joll und fann er das tun? 
Dafiir ijt in Gottesdienjtordnungen feine fejtitehende 
Regel gegeben. Halt man fich an den Grundjag, dak die feititehenden, 
wejentliden Teile de3 Gottesdienjtes, naimlich Wltargottesdienjt, Pre- 
digt und Gemeindegejang, nicht verfiirgt oder ausgelajjen werden 
diirfen, jo fann man das Stiict oder die Stiicfe, in welchen die Chor- 
felbjtandig auftreten, an verjdiedenen Stellen des Gottes- 
dienjtes einfiigen, und es ijt nicht ndtig, da man fic) an eine be- 
jtimmte Regel bindet. .WMan fann alfo getrojt das Chorlied beim 
Veginn de3 Gottesdienjtes, vor oder nad) der Predigt fingen. Wan 
ridjte das jo cin, wie es fiir die Ortsgemeinde, ihren Pajtor oder 
Chor am pajjendjten (Luth. 


Allgemeine Lehrerfonferens. 


Da Vefdjtiquug und Bedienung einer grofen Ronjereng im 
Seminar unter gegenwartigen Umjtanden nur unter grofen Sdwie- 
rigfeiten gejdhehen fann; da ferner die Unfojten fiir die Rollegen fic 
fajt verdoppeln wiirden; da endlich viele Nollegen, die 3ur Wilge- 
meinen Synode reijen, fic) der Hohen Auslagen wegen jdeuen wiirden, 
aud) 3gur gu fommmen: jo wurde der Vorjdlag gemadt, die 
Agemeine Konferen3 in diejem Jahre mit der WHgemeinen Synode 
3zujanunenfallen gu lafjen. 

Da diejer Vorjdlag allgemeinen %nflang fand und auch vom 
Allgemeine Prafidium giinjtig beurteilt wurde, jo wird hiermit die 
Wigemeine Lehrerfonferenz auf den 16. Juni in Detroit 
einberujen. Da die Synode in die Schulgeit fallt, wird fich die 
RKonferens Hauptjacdlic) aus den zur Synode delegierten Lehrern gu- 
fammenjegen. 

Das Weitere wird im ,Lutheraner” und in der ,,.Rundjdau“ 
befanntgegeben werden. Die Rollegen griifend, 

D. Rujd, Vorfiger. 


/ 


Vermifdtes. 


Vermijdtes. 


Die lesten Meifterfinger. Gn der alten Reichsjtadt iiber- 
Dauerte der im Mtittelalter fo bliihende Meijtergejang jogar die 
Srecfen der frangzojijden Revolutionsfriege. Dort waren im Sabre 
1830 noch 3wol7 alte Singmeijter iibrig, die gumeilen nocd, nachdem, 
jie erjt bom Rathauje aus ibrer,,Schaujtube”, dann auch aus einent 
andern jtadtijdhen Lofale ausgetrieben waren, in den Handwerfer- 
herbergen ihre alten Tone jangen, ohne Noten und ohne Tertbiicer, 
blo aus dem trenten Gedadhtnis, jo unbegreiflich erjdien, wie 
fich die fiinjtlichen Terte und nod fiinjtliceren Weijen jo lange seit 
durd bloke Tradition haben erhalten fonnen. Bm Yabhre 1839 
waren nod vier diejer alten Mtanner iibrig, und dieje Haben am 
21. Oftober 1839 den alten Meijterqejang feierlich Sejchlojien, mdent 
fie ihre Lade, ihre Schultafel mit den Gemalden, ibre Tabulatur-, 
Sing- und Liederbiicher dem ,,Liederfrang” Ulm durd formliche 
Urfunde mit dem Wuniche iibermadhten, ,,dak, gleichwie der Mieijter- 
janger Tatel Sabrhunderte herab die frommen Vater Horen 
ihrer Weijen fo Sabhrhunderte hinab die Banner des Lieder- 
frangeS* weber umd jeine Lieder jpaten Enfeln tinen mogen’. 

Gine Robinjon-Statijtif. Daniel Defoes unjterblicder ,,Robin- 
jon”, der am 25. April 1919 jeinen gweihundertiten Geburtstag hatte 
begehen fonnen, wurde aus diefem Anlak in ,,8eit}ehrift fiir 
Biicerfreunde” in feiner CEntftehung und feinem Weltgqange ge- 
jehildert. diefem Sujammenbhange ftellte Profeffor Ullrich eine 
Statijtif iiber die Verbreitung de3 Robinjon-Buch3 auf. Nach ihm 
hat biS 1908 rund 300 Wusgaben de englijden Originals, ohne 
Neuauflagen, gegeben; rund 200 Bearbeitungen, ungerednet die 
Bearbeitungen von Bearbeitungen; rund 290 Nadahmungen, 
geredjnet deren Itberjegungen und Bearbeitungen; rund 50 Pfeudo- 
Robinfoniaden, das heift, jolche Werfe, die den Titel ,,Robinjon” 
nur mibverftandlich und nur al$ Wushangejdild fiihren. Dazu treten 
rund 30 Theaterjtiicde, die den Stoff Oper, Operette, Lujtipiel, 
Schwank und Ballett verarbeiten, und iiberjegungen in 30 Sprachen. 
Macht man fic) die Bedeutung der Zahlen einmal anjcaulid flar, 
fo erfennt man, dak DefoeS Werf der Vater einer ganzen gropen 
Viidherwelt geworden (Mmerifa.) 

The Cedars of Lebanon. — The age of the famous cedars of 
Lebanon has long been in dispute. Local tradition says they were 
planted by God at the creation of the world, and that they will 
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endure until the last day. That there was a great grove of cedars 
on Lebanon in the days of King Solomon there can be no doubt, 
as it was from them that he obtained the wood for building the 
temple. Whether any of those now standing were there in Solo- 
mon’s time is a matter of speculation. At the present day the 
grove contains 389 trees, of which only fifteen are of large size. 
It is in the center of a great basin in the mountains, 6,000 feet 
above the sea. A Maronite chapel is on a mount in the shade of 
the trees, and here mass is said, and on the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration a great festival takes place. Several efforts to calculate 
the age of the cedars now standing have been made by counting 
the rings in the heart-wood of those that have fallen. ‘These esti- 
mates, according to Prof. A. Henry of the Royal College of Sciences 
for Ireland, in an article in Country Life, vary from 2,230 years to 
2,500 years, although it may be that they are of slower growth than 
the specimens tested in other countries. The largest of the cedars 
is thirteen feet in diameter. — Sentinel. 


Literarijdes. 


Synodalberidt de3 der Gv.-Luth. Synode von 
Miffouri, Ohio und andern Staaten. Concordia Publishing House, 
St.Louis, Mo. rei3: 25 Cts. 


Den Lehrverhandlungen lagen Thejen iiber den 6. Artifel der 
burgijcden Konfeffion: ,Bom neuen Gehorfam“, zuqrunde. C.K. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Convention of the Southern Dis- 
trict of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 20 cts. 


The meetings of the Southern District were conducted in the English 
language. The dog¢trinal essay, which was read by Prof. Th. Graebner, of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, answered the question, “How to Read the 
Bible.” The trend of thought in the doctrinal discussion is the following: 
Since the Bible is essentially the perfect, complete, and final revelation of 
those blessed truths concerning God and the counsels of God for our sal- 
vation, and since the very words in which the Bible was written were sug- 
gested to the human authors of the sacred books by divine inspiration, the 
Bible in all its parts possesses an authority by virtue of which it justly 
demands unrestricted acceptance of all its statements and full assent to 
all its teachings; and because it is the Word of God, it must be read as 
no other book. — At the conclusion of each thesis the antitheses are given, 
showing the false doctrines of the various sects. In an age of indif- 
ferentism, in a time when vague morality is preached without foundation 
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on Scripture, it becomes necessary for every teacher to study the Scrip- 

ture in order to obtain a good foundation upon which he can base all 

doctrinal discussion, and to be able to distinguish truth from falsehood. 
W. C. K. 


Twenty-two Short Preludes to the Most Familiar of the English 
Gospel-hymns. for tle Organ. By Fr. Reuter, 126 Washing- 
ton St.. New Ulm, Minn. Price, $1.20 net. Order from the com- 
poser or from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


In his preface to this collection of preludes the composer says: “It 
is universally conceded that in point of intrinsical value the chorals of 
our German Lutheran Church are undoubtedly superior to the greater 
number of the English, Gospel-hymns. It is scarcely necessary for the 
composer of these preludes to state that he is in fullest accord with this 
opinion. If, therefore, he submits the Preludes to the Most Familiar of 
the English Gospel-hymns to the consideration of Lutheran organists, his 
purpose is not, and cannot be, to displace our German chorals in the 
English service, but rather to keep out of our se¥vices musical material 
so often used in place of preludes, material most strangely out of place 
in a religious service.... The Preludes, written in response to numerous 
requests, are simple in character and contain no contrapuntal complica- 
tions. Each one carrries out in full the melodic and rhythmical elements 


_ of the hymn to be introduced, so that the hymn itself will be clearly sug- 


gested.” Each of these preludes consists of one page of music printed on 
paper 12X9 inches. As to difficulty, these Preludes are of about the same 
grade as Reuter’s well-known Acht Postludien. May this little collection 
of preludes be found in the library of all our Lutheran organists, and 
may the composer be encouraged to enrich our organ literature with many 
more of his compositions. M. L. 


Grant Me Peace, O Jesus! Gib mir deinen Frieden! Sacred chorus 
with alto solo. Words by Agnes Bertram; English version by 
H. Brase. Musie by Wm. F. Bertram and J. A. Jacobson. Price, 
12 ets.; dozen, $1.00. Published by Wm. F. Bertram, Portage, Wis. 
A very pleasing selection suitable for Lenten services or for comfort 
in hours of trial and sorrow. M. L. 


Altes und Penes. 


Ynland. 


Das lutherijhe St. Olaf-College in Northfield, Wis., hat ein VBer- 
machtinis von einer Million Dollars erhalten, und gwar von einem der Mit- 
begrimmder und freigebigften Ginner der WAnftalt, dem fiirglich verjtorbenen 
Harald Thorjon. M. 

D. D. J. Fry, Profeffor am hrtherifaen Seminar in Mount Wiry, Pa., 
ftarb am 19. Februar. Cr miurde vor 86 Yahren in Trappe, Pa., geboren 
und jtudierte int Union College gu Gchenectady, N. Y., Theologie. Geit 
1896 war er Brofeffor der Homiletif am genannten Geminar und Paftor 
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der Anftaltsgemeinde. Cr hHinterlapt Sihne, beide Paftoren, und fiinf 
THehter. 

Die dentidhipradigen Sonntagsfdulen de3 New - Minijteriums 
nahimen wahrend dc3 vergangenen Jahres um 15 Sehulen, 314 Lehrfrafte 
und 3860 Gebiiler ab. Die Bahl der Sonntagsjchulen 
nahm im aleichen Zeitraum um vier jedoch Hatten jie weniger Schiiler 
im Jahr vorher. (3. u. 

Lenvir College hatte e3 unternommen, einen Fonds 
von $300,000 anufgubringen. €3 iit ifm gelungen, Beichnungen fiir 
$355,000 gu erlangen. Yojeph benubte den itberfluk der jieben fetten 
Nabhre in sghpten, um in den fieben mageren Jahren geniigend Vorrat 
gu haben. (3. wu. 2.) 

Campaigns for Lutheran Colleges. — The Lutheran Church is wak- 
ing up to the necessity of putting its colleges on a better footing, and 
several campaigns have been started for buildings, endowment funds, and 
equipment. In our own Church we have the campaigns for Augustana Col- 
lege and Normal School, $200,000; Concordia College, $200,000; St. Olaf 
College, $200,000; Luther College, $150,000; and $150,000 for the acad- 
emies in the Eastern District; and now Scandinavia Academy, after the 
fire, is asking for $100,000. Campaigns for funds for Eastern Lutheran 
colleges have been inaugurated as follows: Mount Pleasant Institute and 
Mount Amoena School for Girls, Mount Pleasant, N. C., $150,000; Roanoke 
College, $400,000; Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, $1,000,000; Lenoir 
College, Hickory, N. C., recently raised $325,000; Marion College, $40,000; 
Newberry and Summerland College, S. C., have about reached their goal 
for $300,000; and Susquehanna University is well along with its campaign 
for $500,000. Muhlenberg, Thiel, and Elizabeth Colleges contemplate cam- 
paigns at an early date for large amounts, but definite announcements 
have not been made. — Luth. Ch. Herald. 

Lutheran College Center. — Through the liberality of Mrs. O. F. 
Zollikoffer, who gave $10,000 towards the purchase of headquarters for 
Lutheran students at Cornell University, such a building is assured. 
A property has been secured, 104 by 142 feet, upon which there is a six- 
teen-room building directly opposite the main entrance of the university. 
The title to the property, which cost $20,000, was secured November 18, 
1919, through the Students’ Association, which paid $1,000 upon it. There 
are reported to be more than 300 Lutheran students in Cornell. An effort 
is now being made to raise the funds necessary to complete the payment 
for this property. — L. L. Review. 

Scandinavian Schools in Front Rank. — The educational systems 
of the Scandinavian countries amply provide for the education of all the 
people, compulsory attendance laws, and ready access to higher institu- 
tions for all who reach the entrance standards. In adaptation of school- 
training to the actual needs of the people and in provision for vocational 
schools these countries are in advance of English-speaking nations; and 
they have originated several expedients of great value in the general con- 
duct of popular education. Among these are the Ling system of gym- 
nastics and the Lloyd system of manual training. The People’s High 
School — the institution by means of which Denmark has provided for 
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the continued ethical and civic training of its adult population, or its 
modified form as developed in Norway —has been copied in parts of the 
United States. U.S. Hducat’l Rept., p. 773. 

Vacation Bible Schools.— More than 100,000 children attended 
Daily Vacation Bible schools last summer, according to a report of the 
American Religious Education Department, making a survey of facts for 
agencies who are building programs for summer Bible-classes for children. 
At present, 1,000 of the 175,000 Protestant churches in America have es- 
tablished vacation Bible-schools, and the number is reported as increasing. 
There are 16,000,000 American children, it has been estimated, who are 
of appropriate ages to attend these schools. The Bible-schools are of two 
types; one gives to church children, in summer vacation, a systematic, 
well-graded course of Bible-instruction; the other offers to children of the 
streets supervised play, singing, and Bible-stories. Presbyterians con- 
ducted 200 Bible-schools, and the Baptists between 300 and 400, in 1919. 
An interdenominational federation has charge of the work in Chicago, 
reporting 110 schools for 1919. There are sixty-six vacation Bible-schools 
in the New York Metropolitan area. — Interchurch Bulletin. 

Die lesten Teile des Bundeszenfus von 1916 find fiirglich veriffent- 
licht worden. 1906 gab ¢3 in unjerm Land 188 verfdhicdene RKonfefjionen. 
Bis 1916 famen 31 nene hingu, wahrend 17 verj{chtwanden, jo dak im Yahre 
1916 hier 202 verfchicdene ReligionSqruppen erijtierten. (3. u. 2.) 


Ausland. 


,SHrift und Befenntni3s” heift das neue theologifche Beiblatt zur 
Kreifirde”, das von unfern Glaubensbriidern in Deutfcdhland 
herausgegeben wird und gu %nfang diefes Jahres gum erftenmal erfdhie- 
nen ijt. G8 erfcheint vierteljahrlich und foftet jahrlich 5 Mark, fiir Be- 
aieher der ,,¥reifirche” 4 Marf. ther die Aufgabe, die jich diejes Beiblatt 
geftellt hat, fagt dic Schriftleitung: , Wir fuchen darin auf Fragen, die die 
Kirche in unferer Beit betwegen oder doch betwegen follten, najer einguqehen 
und tweitverbreitete Beitirrtiimer ausfiihrlicher gu widerlegen. Wuch ift qe- 
plant, Beitrage zur Gefchichte unferer Freifirde von ihren WAnfangen her 
Darin gu bringen. Dagu haben fich die alteren Glieder unjers Minijte- 
riums, die von Ddiefen jfehtveren, aber reichgefeqneten Beiten aus ihrem 
* eigenen Wirfen und Erleben heraus reden fonnen, bereit erflart. Hier ift 
auch der Blab, wo die un in groper Bahl gugehenden Biicher und Schriften, 
Die doch erft einen Ginblic€ in die gegentwartige firdhliche Lage ermdglicen, 
befprochen werden fonnen. Wir hoffen.dadurch nicht nur Paftoren, fondern 
allen Chrijten gu dienen, denen das Wohl der Kirche am Hergen liegt. So 
follte auch ein jeder, Der e3 vermag, mit Hand anlegen, fei e3 durch Bez 
ftelling und Berbreitung, fei e3 durch Mitarbeit, dak das Blatt beftehen 
und feinen getvif} Gott wohlgefalligen Ziwec erfiillen fann.“ mM. 

Die Intherifdhe UWniverfitit in Moftod an der Oftjee feierte [ebten 
November ihr 500jahriges Beftehen. M. 

Die alte Lateinfdule Cifenad, einft von Luther befucht, jebt das 
feierte ihr 375jahriges Veftehen als Gymnafium. 

(3. wu. W.) 

Die deutiden Miffionen in den verfchiedenen heidnifden Landern Hatten 

por dem Kriege 240,000 Kinder in ihren Miffionsjchulen. M. 


